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by the fact that the same government is responsible   CHAI

also for their social affairs. As Lord Cromer hints ^J^
in this passage, an important section of voters
would have liked to leave the conduct of foreign
affairs in Lord Salisbury's hands. But on questions
of social reform they thought Lord Salisbury too
reactionary and preferred Gladstone, believing that
the influence of Lord Rosebery would correct the
supposed weakness of his leader in external affairs.
In 1900 Unionist policy towards the Transvaal
was as clearly endorsed by the electorate as it was
condemned in the General Election of 1906. If
after this war the old party divisions are revived,
the next election is likely to turn upon foreign
rather than on domestic issues. A majority, while
approving Liberal policy in social affairs, might
easily subordinate their views on that subject and,
by reason of their dissatisfaction with the policy
which led to the war, return their opponents.
Conversely, the electorate, while no longer
approving their Irish policy, might yet consider
that it was vital to keep Sir Edward Grey in
charge of the Foreign Office. The voter can,
whenever he chooses, subordinate social to external
questions, and in fact does so. To this extent he
has achieved control of all his public affairs. But,
nevertheless, that control is seriously hampered,
alike in domestic and foreign affairs, by the fact
that in both these different spheres it can only be
exercised through one legislature and one executive.
Electors are embarrassed by knowing that foreign
and domestic policy are both determined by one
and the same vote. Their control of public
affairs is diminished thereby, just as it would be